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probably the former. Unfortunately, this theory has
no support in practice; it was founded only on results,
and no proof ever seems to have been attempted prior
to the experiment tabulated on page 86.
In order to clear up this matter once for all, the
writer sorted a few pounds of well-defined hog wool,
taking them carefully staple by staple and arranging
them in bunches, with all the roots at one end and all
the points at the other. In this form the point half
of the wool was dyed a vivid crimson, the root half
remaining white. When dry, they were taken to the
card. Here the sample was divided into three lots,
and each was put up to the feed-rollers by hand in
different positions.
In experiment A every fibre went through the feed-
rollers point first.
In E the staples lay in all directions to imitate the
result of a machine feed.
In C every fibre went up root first.
In every lot the resulting sliver was tested at three
widely separated places, 100 fibres being counted in
each case, the similarity of the results being nothing
short of extraordinary. The fibres which are counted
as broken are those in which the white portion had
disappeared, and as only red fibres were counted, the
opposite ends of the same fibre could not be counted
twice, and the number of breakages, not the number
of broken pieces, was ascertained. In addition to this
^estimation, the machine was stopped in the middle of
every test, and wool was taken from the first and second
swift workers, care being taken to note which end came
off first. The result is a clear refutation of any and all
theories which claim that wool fibres take any special
position in a carded sliver; and as there is no chance
for fibres to rearrange themselves in after processes it
is clear that in all tops fibres occur indiscriminately (it